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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. | tinually in her mind as a case in point, that 
| 


(Continued from page 706.) she could in no degree yield to the entreaties 
A few weeks after the death of Sir William | of her friends and relatives. It was very try- 
Springett, the bereaved widow was roused from | ing to maintain her ground against all their 
the depth of her desolation and sorrow, by her) persuasion; but hard above all it must have 
maternal feelings on the birth of an infant’ been to stand out aginst the expressed desire 
daughter. This was Gulielma Maria, above! of her loved and honored mother-in-law ; never- 
mentioned.* theless, singlehand:d and conscientious, she 
Her Heavenly Father had in this darling! withstood all who endeavored to pursuade her 
child sent another claim on her affections,|to have her child formally baptized. She says, 
another tie binding her to life, and her energy | ‘ That scripture in the last of the Galatians, of 
arose to meet the surrounding circumstances. | circumcision or uncircumcision availing noth- 
In the name Gulielma Maria given to thejing, but a new creature, was so often in my 
infant, those of both parents were united. Her | mind, that I could not but resolve that it [the 
mother-in-law, now the chief earthly friend! baptismal rite] should not be performed. his 
left to the young widow, came to reside with! brought great reproach on me, and made me as 
her, and she remained there during the residue | a byword among the people of my own rank in 
of her life, which only lasted about four years | the world, and a stravge thing it was thought 
after the death of her son William. to be by my relatives and acquaintances. Those 
Lady Springett had adopted the same views|who were accounted able ministers, and such 
which her husband had arrived at, rerpecting |as | formerly delighted to hear, were sent to per- 
the unscriptural character of infant baptism, |suade me; but I could not do it and be clear. 
and the injury that had resulted to Christian; My answer to them was, “ He that douits is 
life from the popular construction put on water- | damned if he do it.” She did doubt, and she 
baptism. Sue therefore refused to allow her| believed that she had good reason to doubt of 
little daughter to be baptized. When reflect-|iufant baptism being an institution authorized 
ing on the rite of baptism, as practiced in the|by Jesus, and therefore the little Gulielma 
Church, the declaration of the Apostle relative | Maria was never taken to the baptisimal font. 
to another ritual observance, which was abol-| It seems marvellous of two such young per- 
ished under the new dispensation, was so con-|sons, and yet it does really appear as if Sir 
*As February, old style, was the last month of the W illiam Springett _and his wife were at that 
year, it may be presumed Gulielma was boro io time, when these views became fixed in their 
1644, hut we have no exact record of the date. minds, standing totally alune when declining 
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to receive the popular idea of water baptism, 
as being the essential baptism which accom 
panies regeneration and salvation. It is very 
certain that Mary Penington says nothing about 
having studied any writings on the question, 
save those of the New Testament; or of having 
any example before ber of any one who alto- 
gether on scriptural grounds disamproved of the 
rite as practiced in the churches, excerpt her 
deceased husband. It does not appear that the 
views advocated by them were the same as 
those held by the Baptivts, who, though disap- 
proving of infant baptism, insist on adult water 
baptism as essential, and as that which was 
commanded by Christ. George Fox did not 
commence his ministry for several years after 
the death of Sir William Springett; it was not 
therefore from the Friends’ ideas they had 
been brought to that conclusion. But it is 
true that about the time of Guli’s birth, and after 
it, there was a minister who held en official 
place in the University of Cambridge, who en- 
tertained very decided convictions against the 
notions of water baptism which prevailed in the 
Church of England, of which he was a mem- 
ber. This was William Dell, Master of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. How far 
he had sufficient Christian faithfulness to 
preach in that persecuting age the views he set 
forth in his writings which were afterwards 
published, I know not. He seemed to have 
but little hope of the age he lived in taking a 
right scriptural view of the doctrines in ques. 
tion, because he says it was “so rooted and 
built up in the doctrines of men.” Hence he 
appealed to and wrote especially for the next 
generation. So far as [ can ascertain, his ex- 
cellent work on The Doctrine of the Baptisms 
was not published for eight or ten years after 
. the period in question; and in bis preface to 
the reader,’introducing the work On Baptisms, 
he warns him that he would “speak mnch 
otherwise than all former or later writers what- 
ever, that he had met with.” 

Within the four years which elapsed from 
the death of Sir William Springett to that of 
Madam Springett, John, his first-born child 
and only son, scems to have also died, though 
the child’s mother has left us oo specific account 
of the event. Circumstanees indicate that it 
was within that time his brief life closed. 

Of her mother-in law’s high moral worth and 
great ability and usefulness, Mary Penington 
gives her grandson a beautiful account. Speak- 
ing of both great grandparents, she says, “ Thy 
dear mother’s father was of religious p:rents ; 
his father (thy great-grandfather) though a 
lawyer, was religious and strict, as I have 
heard of him, in those things wherein the min- 
istration of that time consisted, and in the ex- 
ercise of what in that day of dim light was ac 
counted holy duties. He died of consumpticn, 


ap nanen —e el me 


































leaving thy great-grandmother with two sons 
and a daughter (born after her father’s 
death.) She was married to him about three 
or four years, and left a widow ubout twenty- 
two years of age. She was an excellent woman; 
and had a great regard to the well-being of her 
children, both in the inward and outward con- 
dition ; and that she might the better bring 
them up, she lived a retired life; refusing all 
other marriage, though frequently offered, as [ 
have heard her say. She suffered pretty hard 
things of his two executors, his brother Sir 
Thomas Springett, and a brother-in-law, who 
thought that she, being so very young a widow, 
would marry again. Through their jealousy 
on this point, they refused her the management 
of the education of her children, and put her 
upon suing them for it; which she at last ob- 
tained, with charges, after some years’ suit. 
“She lived a virtuous life,—constant in 
morning and evening prayer by herself, and 


often with her children ; causing them to repeat 
to her what they remembered of sermons they 


had heard, and of scriptures. I lived in the 
house with her from nine years of age, till after 
I was married to her son; and after he died, 
she came and lived with me, and died at my 
house. In all which time I never, as I remem- 
ber, heard her say an improper werd, or saw 
her doan evil action. She spent her time very 
ingeniously; and in a bountiful manner be- 


stowed great part of her jointure yearly upon 


the pcor, in providing physic and surgery. 
She had a yearly jointure of about twelve-score 
pounds, and with it she kept a brace of horses, 
a man,auda maid. She boarded with her only 
brother, Sir Edward Partridge. She kept sev- 


eral poor women constantly employed simpling 
for her in the summer; and in the winter pre- | 
paring such things as she had use for in physic 


and surgery, and for eyes; she having eminent 


judgment in all three, and admirable success ; 


which made her famous and sought to out of 
several counties by the greatest persons, as well 
as by the low ones. She was daily employing 
her servants in making oils, salves, and bal- 
sams; drawing of spirits ; distilling of waters; 
waking of syrups and conserves of many kinds, 
with pills and lozenges. She was so rare in 
her ability in taking off cataracts and spots on 
eyes, that Hopkins, the great oculist, sent many 
to her house when there was difliculty of cure, 
and that he could not attend or spare so much 
time as was necessary to compass it. She cured 
many burns and desperate cuts ; also dangerous 
sores that came by thorns; likewise broken 
limbs ; many afflicted with the king’s evil ; tak- 
ing out bones. One case of great difficulty I 
especially remember—a child’s head that was 
so burnt that its skull was like a coal; she 
brought it to have skin and hair again, and in- 
vented a thin pan of beaten silver, covered with 
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bladder, to preserve the head in case of a knock 
or a fall. She frequently helped in consump- 
tious eases beyond the skill of doctors to help, 
through her diligence and care. 

“lu the villages about her lodged several 
patients, that had came there some hundreds of 
miles to be under her care; and sometimes 
would remain there, away from their homes, 
for a quarter of a yearat atime. She has some- 
times had twenty persons in a morning—men, 
women, and children—to attend to. I have 


heard ber tay she spent half her :evenue in| 
making the medicines which she needed for 
these cures. She never would take presents of 
inuch value from any one; only this she would 
do—if the patients were able, she gave them a 
note of what things they could buy, and they 
brought them to her, and she made up the 
medicines for them; her man-servant writing 
the directions she gave, and packing up the 


salves and medicines. 


‘Ta the place where she dwelt she was called 
in her religion, of latter times, a Puritan; 
afterwards she was called an Independent. 
She had.an Independent minister in her house, 
and gave liberty to people to come there twice 
a week to hear him preach. She constantly set 
apart the Seventh-day, about three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon, for her family to leave 
all their occasions, and this minister preached 
or prayed with them as a preparation for the 
morrow. She was a most tender and affection- 
ate mother to thy grandfather, and greatly de- 
lighted in his love to me, and always showed 
great kindness to me. Indeed she was very 
honorable in counselling her son not to marry 
for an estate, urging him to consider what 
would make him happy in his choice (‘many 
great offers’ having been made to draw him 
into marriage alliance). She would discourse 
to him in this wise, that she knew me, and we 
were known to one another, and said she would 
choose me for his wife if I had no portion. 
She lived to see thy mother three or four years 
old, and was very affectionate to her, and took 
great delight in seeing ber wisdom.” Thus 
closes her daughter-in-law’s account of that ad- 


mirable Puritan matron. 
(To be continued.) 
ADVICE TO MOURNERS. 


I saw a pale mourner. stand bending over 
the tomb, and his tears fell often. As he 
raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried, 


“ My brother! oh my brother!” 
A sage passed that way, and said :— 
‘ For whom dost thou mourn ?” 


“One,” replied he, “whom [ did not suf- 
ficiently love while living; but whose inesti- 


mable worth | feel.’ 


‘* What wouldst thou do if he were restored to 


thee ?”’ 
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The mourner replied, “that he would never 


offend him by an unkind word, but would take 
every occasion to show his friendship, if he 
could but come to his fond embrace.”’ 

“Then waste not thy time in useless grief,” 
said the sage; “but if thou hast friends, go 
avd cherish the living, remembering that they 
will one day be dead also.” 

snnaacillliiaaat 
EXTRACT. 

The sunshine lies upon the mountain top all 
day, and lingers there latest and longest at 
eventide, yet is the valley green and fertile, 
and the mountain top barren and unfruitfu). 
So the discipline ef adversity accomplishes for 
us that which prosperity has never wrought. 

“ Father,” said a daughter, “ how can | be a 
Christian when there is so much to do?” “ Do 
you see the vine crawling up by the wall?” he 
replied ; “it lays hold of the stones and sticks 
for support, and makes them help it. Just so 
we must make our daily tasks and cares help 
us. ‘Take fast hold of them, and climb up by 
their meaus. If they are a hindrance, then it 
is because we do not look at them in the true 
light. We may be sure of one thing. God hign- 
self has placed us in our'present circumstances, 
and it is He who appoints for us our daily tasks. 
Is it possible to cunceive that a Being of so 
much wisdom and goodness would place us 
amid duties whose tendency is to draw us away 
from, instead of toward Himself?” 

‘Small trials suffice as heavenly discipline, 
just as truly as great afflictions and misfortunes 
ean. God can sanctify the small as well as the 
great events of our lives. Great sorrows drive 
every Christian to God; but we are only too 
prone to try to bear our little trials alone. We 
must throw ourselves upon Him as children. 
We must be willing to consult His pleasure in 
the smallest affairs of our lives; to seek His 
compassion and sympathy in every pain we 
bear. Let Him be the judge of their worth 
and consequence, and perhaps He who seeth 
not as man seeth, will detect the mountain in 
what is called the hillock, and mark as our in- 
tolerable burden that which men regard as the 
swall dust of the balance.” 

“Tn the valley of humiliation there are green 
pastures; how strange that one who has reposed 
there, should ever pine for the mountain tops.” 

“1t is well to hedge ourselves about with a 
habit of prayer.” What a blessed day it is 
when we learn to expect distractions, aod a 
heedless absorption in every petty passing in- 
terest! Then first we throw ourselves on the 
simple grace of God, forsaking forever the far- 
cied stronghold of our own good purposes. As 
we pray, the petty interests and disappoint- 
ments of life grow more and more insignificant. 
We should never be so absorbed in what we 
undertake as to care for nothing but its accom- 
plishment.” “Interruptions are often more 
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directly the Master’s work for us than the tasks| earthly trial are light indeed to those whose 
we eet ourselves.” hearts are set free from the burden of guilt, and 
The influence of a genuine Christian is noise- | the weight of an aimless life. 
less aud silent as the continua) dropping’of a| There is such a thing in these days as coming 
summer shower, which refreshes and enriches | to Christ personally, not thinking about Him 
oftentimes more than the heavy fall of rain.| merely, but coming to Him; not coming to 
Who has not felt his heart glow with quickened | Him for forgiveness and deliverance from death 
warmth at a mere glimpse into a holy soul? or| only, but for strength to suffer, to labor, torcon- 
stimulated to like grace in witnessing an act of | quer, to serve ; coming to Him and having Zi/e. 
patience or forbearance? There are two ways| He does not say, “Get on,” but, “ Follow 
in which genuine picty develops itself. Owe! me.” He does not want us to do as well as 
busies itself chiefly in lopping off useless, dis- | other people, out as well as we can. He wills 
eased or unsightly branches, and this work oc- | ail His children to bring Him their work every 
cupies it so incessantly that it has not time to|evening. Some of them have done things which 
perceive that fruit of good quality is not thus | witl be talked about and praised while the world 
produced. The other rather lets the branches | lasts, and some have done what no one thinks 
take care of themselves, and goes to the root of | anything of, perhaps. But He is quite as well 
the matter, assured if all is right there, all will | pleased with the one as the other. It is not 
become right outside. necessary to be happy about everything. It is 
The great Fountain of Life and Light is al-' only necessary to do right, and God will take 
ways open to us. We need only to turn forever | care of the happiness. 
away from the contemplation of ourselves to be| Is doing good the Aiyhest object to live for? 
henceforth vivified, strengthened, and filled | Doesn’t loving come first? Dvoesn’t being good 
with the fulness of Christ. A true Christian | and pleasing God come a little before it? It 
ha always a consciousness of God. A woman | is not so much the things done tor people, as 
once said, “*Wheo I began to try to be a the heart it is done with that makes people 
Christian, if I found myself sinuving, I always , grateful. 


said to myself, ‘ Now I know I am not a Chris-| “ One hour of thoughtful solitude will nerve 
tian ;’ and so I would sit crying and lamenting, | the heart for days of conflict.” A. 
und never had time to go forward. I afterward —__——<e--__— 

learned not todo so. When I fall, instead of For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

lying on the ground, crying and wasting my firet month ist, 1868. 


time and strength in complaints, I just tellGod| Tsend the Spirit’s greeting to the lonely and 
how sorry I am, and beg Him to forgive me, | disconsolate, the siek and suffering, who are 
and get right up and go on.” | confined to their chambers, and secluded from 

The path of duty is comparatively easy when | an intercourse with the world; such as can- 
once made plain. God leads some of His chil-| not be reached but by the swift wings of 
dren gently and over a smooth and compara- | thought, and the deep flow of sympathetic feel- 
tively easy path, and to others He appoints ing. ‘There are many of these whose anguish 
* the winding way, both dark and rude.” And! cannot be told, whose yearnings for relief can- 
while the same hand leads alike over the plain | not be fathomed ; and yet, in sweet resignation 
and through the intricate way, the favored pil-| to their lot, the language arises from the deep 
grim will not boast himself, neither will the | recesses of the heart, “ All the days of my ap- 
wearied one repine. The loving discipline of | pointed time will I wait till my change come.” 
pain! how good it is! how needful! Who that! Only Thou, Father of mercies, be with me, and 
has looked upon the radiant countenance of one | bear me up. 
who has suffered, and on which the peace of} There spirit breathings arise to the presence 
God has forever stamped itself, could venture} chamber of Him, whom “the heaven of 
to lameat the discipline that had left such| heavens cannot contain,” as incense offered 
beautiful traces ? from an angel’s hand. 

‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” will soon There may be others who bave a hard strug- 
bring us to the end of our strength, unless we | gle to bring their mins to this state,—invalids 
have first proved—unless we are daily proving | to whom life is sweet, and the ties that bind 
—‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He} to this lower world are strong—to whom the 
will sustain thee.” The connection with the] thought of shroud, and pall, and narrow house, 
Fountain needs to be opened, before the con-| brings sadness, if not terror. May such be 
nection with the fields to be watered. strengthened to look beyond things terrestrial 

Go forth every morning, not from God’s pres- | to those that are eternal ; remembering the lan- 
ence, but in His presence, strong in the faith | guage of the Apostle, “I reckon the sufferings 
of His personal love to you, and you shall find | of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
the hardest yoke easy and the heaviest burden| pared with the glory that shall be revealed 
light; for the burden of circumstances and’ hereafter.’ Let the mind fix upon this in holy 
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trust and confidence ; and if, when, in survey- 
ing the past, omissious and commissions rise 
up as a cloud, obscuring the Divine Presence, 
remember the blessed assurance, that though 
“judgment and justice are the habitations of 
his throne,’ yet He delights in mercy and 
and forgiveness. We have incontrovertable 
evidence of this in the Parable of the prodi 
gal son, and the thief on the cross, with very 
many other instances that might be cited, 
to show poor erring mortals that they need 
only approach the Majesty ou high, in humble 
prayer and simple faith, and He will do more 
for them than they can ask or think. If it be 
not His will to raise up from a low state, “ He 
will blot out their transgressions and love them 
freely.” 

Then, O ye afflicted and heart stricken, lean 
upon Him who doeth all thimgs well. Cast all 
your care upon Him, for He eareth for you. 
“Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his notice,—are not ye of more value than 
many sparrows ?” S. Hunt. 


assamnensnilllipntindantiay 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON DIVINE INTERPOSITIONS., 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 

In reading the history of the Christian 
church, | have observed that, at certain seasons, 
there have been awakenings or revivals, simul- 
taneous in various places, or spreading from 
place to place, as though a breath from the 
spiritual world was sent to stir the stagnant 
waters of human life and heal the maladies of 
the soul. The most remarkable of these was 
ou the day of Pentecost, after the ascension of 
Christ, for an impulse was given then that has 
never ceased to act. 

At the time of the Protestant Reformation, 
a wave of religious emotion passed over the 
whole of Europe. In the days of George Fox, 
there was in England and some other evuntries, 
@ similar visitation of Divine love ; and in the 
time of the Wesleys. there was in Great Britain 
and her American colonies, a wide spread awa- 
kening of religious feeling. 

These manifestations of spiritual life cannot 
be accounted for by natural causes; they must 
be referred to the immediate action of Divine 
Powerand Love. This conclusion will probably 
be accepted by most professors of Christianity ; 
but I propose to go farther, aud avow my be 
lief that in various ages of the Christian 
church, prophetic revelations have been made, 
remarkable premonitions witnessed, and dis- 
eases healed in a supernatural manner. 

It will perhaps be objected, that in a great 
many cases, reported revelations and miraculous 
cures have proved fallacious, being the result 
of fanaticism or imposture. This I revdily ad- 
mit, but such deceptions do npt disprove the 
reality of Divine interposition in other cases. 


On the contrary, they support it, for in like 
manner the circulation of counterfeit money 
may be considered an evidence that there is or 
has been genuine coin in existence. 

Premonitions of imminent danger, whereby 
lives have been saved or calamities averted, are 
so frequent and so well attested, that few per- 
sons, | presume, will venture to assert that they 
are all the result of mere coincidence. I will 
select one example which I find in Bushnell’s 
work entitled “ Nature and the Supernatural, 
as together constituting the One System of 
God,” p. 475. He says, ‘‘ As I sat by the fire 
one stormy November night, in a hotel parlor, 
in the Napa valley of California, there came in 
a most venerable and benignant-looking per- 
son, with his wife, taking their seats ia’ the 
circle. The stranger, as | afterwards learned, 
was Captain Yonut, a man who cawe over intu 
California, as a trapper, more than forty years 
ago. Here he has lived apart from the great 
world and its questions, acquiring an immense 
landed estate, and becoming a kind of ack uowl- 
edged patriarch in the country. His tall, 
wanly person, and his gracious paternal look, 
as totally unsophisticated in the expression as 
if he had never heard a philosophie doubt or 
question in his life, marked him as the true 
patriarch.” 

: “ At my request, he gave me his 
story. About six or seven years previous, in 
a mid-winter’s night, he had a dream, in which 
he saw what appeared to be a company of emi- 
grants, arrested by the snows of the mountains 
and perishing rapidly by cold and hunger. He 
noted the very cast of the scenery, marked by 
a huge perpendicular front of white rock cliff; 
he saw the men cutting off what appeared to be 
tree tops, rising out of deep gulfs of snow; he 
distinguished the very features of the persons, 
and the look of their particular distress Te 
woke, profoundly impressed with the distinct- 
ness and apparent reality of the dream. At 
length he fell asleep and dreamed exactly the 
same dream again. In the morning he could 
notexpel it from his mind. Falling ta, shortly, 
with an old hunter comrade, he told him the 
story, and wasonly the more deeply impressed, by 
hisreeogniziug, without hesitation, the scenery of 
the dream. This comrade came over the Sierra 
by the Carson Valley I’ass, and declared that a 
spot in the Pass answered exactly to his de- 
seription. By this the unsophisticated patri- 
arch was decided. He immediately collected a 
company of men, with mules and blankets, and 
all necessary provisions. The neighbors were 
laughing, meantime, at his credulity, ‘No 
matter,’ said he, ‘I am able to do this, and [ 
will, for I veriiy believe that the fact is accord- 
ing to my dream.’ The men were sent into the 
mountains, one hundred and firty miles distant, 
directly to the Carson Valley Pass. And there 
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they found the company, in exactly the con- 
dition of the dream, and brought in the rem- 
nant alive. A gentleman present said, ‘ You 
need have no doubt of this; for we Californians 
all know the facts, and the names of the fami- 
lies brought in, who now look upon our venera- 
ble friend as a kind of saviour.’ These names 
he gave, and the places where they reside, and 
I found afterward that the California people 
were ready, everywhere, to second his testimo- 
ny. Nothing could be more natural than for 


man listened with evident astonishment. When 
the communication was finished, he said, ‘I 
don’t know who this man is, or how he has ob- 
tained information on this subject; but certain 
it is, he has repeated, word for word, a conver- 
sation I supposed was known only to myself 
and the deceased.’” 

A few weeks afterwards, the woman’s inno- 
cence was proved by the confession of the man 
who committed the crime. The biographer re- 
marks, ‘‘ I have often heard Friend Hopper re- 


the good-hearted patriarch himself to add, that | late this anecdote, and he always said he could 
the brightest thing in his life, and that which | vouch for the truth of it; and for several 
pave bim greatest joy, was his simple faith in | other similar things in the ministry of his 


that dream. I thought also that I could see 
in that joy the glimmer of a true Christian love 
und life, into which, unawares to himself, he 
had really been entered by that faith. Let 
wny.one attempt now to account for the coin- 
cidences of that dream, by mere natural cau- 
salities, and he will be glad enough to ease his 
labor by the acknowledgment of a super- 
natural Providence.” 

In the same werk T find the substance of a 
remarkable revelation made to Arthur Howell, 
who lived in the latter part of the last eentury. 
Jt is more circumstantially related by Lydia 
Maria Child, in her Life of Isaac T. Hopper. 
“ Arthur Howell,” she says, “ was another in- 
timate acquaintance of Friend Hopper. He 
was a currier in Philadelphia, a preacher in the 
Society of Friends, characterized by kindly 
feelings, and a very tender conscience.” ... . 
“One Sunday morning, he was suddenly im- 
pelled to proceed to Germantown in haste. As 
he approached the villuge he, met a funeral 
procession. He had no knowledge whatever of 
the deceased ; but it was suddenly revealed to 

ehim that the occupant of the coffin before him 
was a woman whose life had been saddened by 
the suspicion of a crime, which she never com- 
initted. The impression became very strong on 
his mind that she wished him to make certain 


friend Arthur.” 

| From the days of George Fox to the present 
time many supernatural revelations have been 
made, some of which are as well attested as 
any historical facts on record. I will refer toa 
‘few of them. 

Previous to the great fire in London, which, 
in the year 1666, consumed thirteen thousand 
| dwelling-houses and eighty-nine church edifices, 
desolating fuur hundred streets,—the coming 
event was forseen and foretold by several 
Friends. 

“George Fox, while imprisoned in Lancaster 
Castle the previous year, had received an evi- 
dence that a great calamity was impending 
over the southern part of the kingdom. Hum- 
phrey Smith, a valued minister of the Gospel, 
about two years before his decease, had a re- 
markable vision, in which he was shown the de- 
struction by fire of a great part of the city of 
London. He saw her tall buildings fall, and her 
goodly palaces consumed, and none could quench 
the flames ; he passed through her desolate streets 
and saw but few inhabitants. This vision be 
published as a warning to the people about six 
years before it was fulfilled, and his priuted 
prophecy is still extant.* 

Thomas Forster, a faithful Friend, who died 
in the year 1660, foresaw that a great part of 


statements at her funeral. Accordingly, he the city would be destroyed, and at his request 
jullowed the procession, and when they arrived his wife and family removed to the suburbs, by 
ut the meeting house, he entered and listened which means they escaped the loss of their 
to the prayer delivered by her pastor. When goods by fire.} 

the customary ceremonies were finished, Arthur| Thomas Ibbit, a Friend from Huntingdon- 
Howell rose and asked permission to speak.’ shire, came into the city two days before the 
‘I did not know the deceased, even by name,’ fire, and alighting from his horse, with his 
said he. ‘But itis given me to say, that she | clothes thrown loosely around him, like a per- 
suffered much and unjustly. Her neighbors son dressed in haste, ran through the streets 
generally suspected her of a crime which she did , toward Whitehall, proclaiming that the city 
not commit; and in a few weeks from this; would be laid waste by fire. On the second 
time it will be made clearly manifest to the! day after his arrival he was engaged io the 
world that she was innocent. A few hours be-| same way, and some of the Friends, being ap- 
fore her death, she talked on this subject with! prehensive that he was deranged, or under a 
the clergyman who attended her, and who is| delusion, had a private interview with him. 
now present; and it is given me to declare the | ——_______—_______ 





communication she made to him on that occa- 
sion.” He then proceeded to relate the par- 
ticulars of the interview; to which the clergy- 





* The vision of Humphrey Smith which he saw 
concerning London—1660-61. 

} See Piety Promoted, 1660, and Janney’s History 
of Friends, ii. 203, note. 
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He told them he had a vision of the fire some | to pass whatsoever seems good in his own eyes ; 
time before, but delayed to come and declare it,| wh» by the same prepares instruments and 


until, as he expressed it, ‘the fire was felt in 
his own bosom.” George Whitehead, one of 
the Friends who had the interview with T. 
Ibbit, states the fact in his work called Chris- 
tian Progress. It is also related in George 
Fox’s Journal and Sewel’s History of Friends. 

I will relate one more case of Divine inter 
position, which I take from the Journal of 
John Banks. William Penn writes that he 
had kno va this Friend for forty-four years, and 
that “he was a heavenly minister of experi- 
mental religion, of a sound judgment and pious 
practice, valiant for truth upon the earth, and 
ready to serve all in the love and peace of the 
Gospel.”” He writes as follows: ‘“ About this 
time, a pain struck into my shoulder, and 
gradually fell down into my arm and hand, so 
that I was wholly deprived of the use of it; 
the pain increased both day and night. For 
three months [ could neither put my clothes 
on nor off, and my arm and hand began to 
wither, so that I applied to some physicians, 
but could get no cure by any of them. At 
last, as [ was asleep upon my bed, in the night 
time, I saw in a vision that [ was with dear 
George Fox. I thought I said to him, ‘ George, 
my faith is such, that if thou seest thy way to 
lay thy hand upon my shoulder, my arm and 
hand shall be whole throughout.’ This re- 
mained with me two days and nights, that the 
thing was a true vision, and that [ must go to 
George Fox ; wntil at last, throagh much exer- 
cise of mind, asa great trial of my faith, I was 
made willing to goto him, he being then at 
Swarthmore in Lancashire, where there was a 
meeting of Friends on the First day of the 
week. Sometime after the meeting, I called 
him aside into the hall, and gave him a relation 
of my dream, showing him my arm and hand; 
and in a little time, we walking together 
silently, he turned about and looked apon me, 
and lifting up his haud, lay it upon my shoulder, 
saying, ‘The Lord strengthen thee, both within 
and without.’ 

“ | went to Thomas Lower’s, of Marsh Grange, 
that night; and when I was sat down to sup- 
per, immediately, before I was aware, my hand 
was lifted up to do its office, which it could not 
do for long before. This struck me with great 
admiration, and my heart was broken into ten- 
derness before the Lord; and the next day [ 
went home with my hand and arm restored to 
its former use and strength without any pain. 
The next time that George Fox and I met, he 
said, ‘ John, thou mended ;’ I answered, ‘ Yes, 
very well in a little time.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘Give God the glory ;’ to whom I was and still 
am bound in duty so to do, for that and all 
other His mercies and favors. He hath all 
power in His own hand, and can thereby bring 





makes use of them as pleaseth him, who is 
alone worthy of all praise, honor and glory, both 
now and forevermore. Amen.’’* 

George Fox does not allude, in his Journal, 
to this case of healing, but he mentions some 
other cases, two of which in particular are not 
less remarkable. In answer toa query addressed 
to him in Carolina concerning a similar case of 
healing, he said, “* We do not glory in such 
thiogs, but many such things have been done 
by the power of Christ.” 

Some other facts, equally remarkable and 
well sustained by testimony, may be found re- 
lated in my History of the Society of Friends, 
and doubtless there are other sections of the 
Christian church whose annals contain similar 
evidences of Divine condescension to the 
devoted followers of the Lamb. 


cescaieiiatililaiinosas 

Write injuries in dust, but kindness in mar- 
ble. Lay not your faculties in the eepulchre 
of idleness. 





THE GOODNESS OF THE SEASONABLE WORD. 

‘A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
—Prov. xv. 23. 

This is a brief declaration; and, like many 
others, though brief it is full of instruction. 
For if there is a time for everything and a sea- 
son for every work under the sun, there is 
specially, we may believe, the right time for 
the right thing and the due season for the good 
work. Indeed, to a great extent its goodness 
consists, and its value lies, in its seasonable- 
ness. It is not less true in a spiritual than in 
a patural sense that there is a time to sow and 
ja time to plant; and the wise laborer will 
watch for the time and discern the season. 
As, in our addresses to the Almighty, we are 
not heard for our much speaking, so our testi- 
‘mony for Him will not on that ground find ac- 
‘ ceptance, nor will our words gain an entrance 
into the hearts of our fellows by reason of 
their number; but if they find a place there 
and spring up and bring forth fruit, it will be 
because under the divine guidance they have 
been sown in their “ due season’ and gracious- 
ly watered by the rain of Heaven. There is a 
time to plant, a time to keep silence and a 
|time to speak. May those who labor in the 
Lord’s vineyard and have a word from Him ever 
seek to know the season when the seed is not 
only ripe for the soil, but the soil prepared for 
the seed ; for the preparation of the heart, as 
well as the answer of the tongue, is from the 
|Lord. This is, I apprehend, a testimony up- 
| held in an especial manner by the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, as to the ministry of the Gos- 








* Journal of John Banks, Friends’ Lib. vol. 2, p. 24. 
and J anney’s Hist. of Friends, ii. 286. 
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pel; that a divine direction may be known, and 
should be experienced, not only as to the word 
to be spoken, but “‘ the season” in which it is 
due. How many are there among us who can 
bear testimony to the truth, “a word spoken, 
IN DUE SEASON, how good is it!” 

In the hour of danger the word of warning, 
in the day of trouble the word of comfort and 
counsel, of strength in the hour of temptation, 
of encouragement in the hour of fainthearted- 
ness, of faith in the moment of weakness and 
doubt, of love and sympathy in the season of 
adversity and affliction, or in the day of pros- 
perity the word of admonition not to forget 
God, in that of recreation and pleasure that we 
condemn not ourselves in that thing which we 
allow. How good under every circumstance 
and in every condition of life has proved the 
fitly spoken word ; like a brook by the way to 
the weary and thirsty traveller; like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver to longing eyes and 
huagry souls ; to the loitering and indifferent, 
as goads and as nails fastened by the master of 
assemblies! Under the power of Him who 
alone can touch the heart, under that guiding 
hand Which alone ean build the city, under the 
blessing of Him who alone can give the in- 
crease, how good has proved the faithful, seas- 
onable word, though only a word, dropped in 
brokenness and simplicity. Those who gave 
and those who received can alike add their 
Amen to the declaration of the wise king, that 
even “A WORD, spoken in due season, how 
good is it!” 

But, then, whilst it shall often prove that 
literally a word is enough, less than that ie not 
enough; feeling alone is insufficient, and to 
wake it guvod the word must be “spoken.” 
How ofien have we been sensible of another's 

«weakness and danger, or been dipped into sym- 
pathy with a brother, and had our service 
marred by its incompleteness; the word was 
not ‘spoken!’ I believe that there may often 
be rightly a concern without the word; for 
there are times when ‘silence is more eloquent 
than any language, as when Job’s friends “ sat 
down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him, for they saw that his grief was very 
great.” There should never be the word 
spoken without the concern being correspond- 
ingly felt. I cannot describe how much more 
to be valued, how much more effectual is a lit- 
tle feeling, though unaccompanied by expres- 
sion, than much expression without the feeling. 
Far be it from my thoughts to urge any to 
speak a word but under the fresh and immedi- 
ate constrainings of the love of Christ; but I 
would that we admonish and encourage one 
another, to yield to those gentle constrainings 
more readily than we do; then would our feel- 
ings, | am persuaded, more frequently find ex- 





pression in words, to our own peace, the edifi- 
cation and comfort one of another, and the 
glory of God. How many, brethren and fath- 
ers, have been the seasons allowed to pass by, 
the opportunities lost, when from want of a 
little exercise of faith there has been no word 
spoken! How many of us must be sensible of 
our shortcomings, and some how often, when 
we remember that it is written, not of a feel- 
ing only, but of ‘a word, SPOKEN, in due sea- 
son, how good is it!” 

I want to enccurage my dear friends in this 
matter of seeking for ability to speak the word 
in season; I do not wean as an extraordinary 
occurrence or on exceptional occasions, but as 
amung the daily duties and ordinary avocations 
of life, what if I say more as a private than a 
public service. If to this any inducement 
were required beyond the simple fact ot its be- 
ing service, to the best of ends and for the best 
of masters, it might be urged that “to him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that he 
hath ;” and again, “he that-is faithful in the 
little shall be made ruler over more.” A de- 
sire to be thus found faithful in the little will 
keep us near to the fountain of all strength, 
the source of all ability; we shall remember 
His words, ‘“‘ without Me ye can do nothing.” 
“ Abide in Me avd I in you; as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
Me.” And then there is the blessed reaction on 
our own spirits; ‘there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth but 
it tendeth to poverty.” “He that soweth 
sparingly shall rcap also sparingly, but he that 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 
“The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
So that on their own souls’ Account as well as 
on that of others, shall those who are engaged 
in their Lord’s work he able to set their seals 
to the truth, ancient but ever new, “ A word 
spoken in due season, HOW GOOD Is IT!” 

How good? Who ean tell? The inspired pen- 
man attempts not the task. It is unspeakably 
good ; immeasurably good ; for he who hath re- 
ceived becomes the giver, the listener in his 
turn becomes himself the speaker, he that 
heareth saith, “Come !’’ Who of us is there 
that cannot look back, as among the many in- 
strumentalities brought to bear upon our hearts 
and consciences, perhaps even more than to 
the lengthened discourse, to the simple word 
spoken in due season by some humble and 
faithful servant of the Lord, a messenger of 
good to our souls? How good? the day of 
harvest, when the angels are the reapers, alone 
can reveal. This is the time, ours the work, 
of sowing the seed. The word spoken is not 
an end, but a means. Christ and the eternal 
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It is undoubtedly the duty of those who see 


life that is in Him is the end. How remark- 
able is that expression of the Apostle, after re- 
counting the feats of faith in the holy men o 
old, where he tells us that “ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday and to day and for ever,” was 
not only the foundation of the saints’ faith, but 
“the end of their conversation!” Yes, there 
is one end, whether of the simplest word of the 
weakest disciple, or of the Inspired Volume 
itself, which, says the Apostle Johu at the 
close of his Gospel narrative, is “ written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” For this, said our 
Lord him<elf, ‘‘is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” So the word spoken in due season 
may prove eternally good! for we cannot doubt 
there are tiose now before the throne singing 
the everlasting song, in the enjoymcat of the 
full fruition of bliss, whose feet were by the 
word spoken in due season first turned into the 
path that leadeth unto life. Therefore, “In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whetber both shall be alike coop.” 
JAMES Boorne. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1868. 


Serr-Sacririce.—How imperfectly have 
any of us apprehended, far less attained, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice ; and yet in its deepest, 
widest sense it is the true Christian spirit. 
We are capable at times of making sacrifices of 


these defects honestly to point them out, but is 


| it wise, or is it in the spirit of self sacrifice, to 
_ withdraw from the enterprise because of them ? 


Are these defects so important as to have 
changed entirely the character of that which - 
ounce seemed so desirable? May we not con- 
tinue to labor with those who have the same 
good object at heart, though they may differ 
from us as to some of the means for promoting 


jit? But it may be asked, shall we abandon a 
' principle for the sake of unity of action? Let 


| us first be sure that there is a principle involved, 
and that we are required thus to advocate it. 
There are tests for ascertaining this which the 
humble mind desirous of knowing itself can 
always apply. | 
| How greatly is it to be desired that this spirit 
_ of self-sacrifice may more and more aninate us, 
in our social intercourse, in our families and 
in our religious Society. It is as far removed 
| from a time-serving subtle policy as disinter- 
estedness is from selfishness. Iu its endeav- 
ors to promote the good of others, its ideal 
‘is high, but it is content to fall short or to make 
| the least approach to it, trusting that others 
‘may carry it farther. If defeated for a time, 
it returns to the work, hoping for better success. 
It is patient of weaknesses and imperfections, 
| proposes the best. plans, but is willing to adopt 
| inferior ones, so that the good work goes on. 
Next to the One in whom this spirit was per- 


our time, our money, our love of ease for the | fected, the apostle Paul beautifully exempli- 


sake of our fellow creatures, or for that view 
of Truth we consider vital; but the depth of 
that self-abnegation manifested in that expres- 
sion of the blessed Jesus, “ Suffer it to be so 
now,” how few have attained! Knowing, as he 
did, that the rite of water baptism had in itself 
no vitality, and was to pass away in the light of 
that dispensation he was sent to proclaim, he 
yet submitted to it, thus proving by this act of 
meekness, patience and love, his fitness for the 
title then conferred upon him of ‘“ The beloved 
Son.” 

To apply this spirit of self-sacrifice: let us 
suppose a project whose object is so good, and 
is so obviously needed, as to have enlisted the 
interest and efforts of a large -number of indi- 
viduals, but that in the attempt to carry it out, 
some defects or supposed defects have crept in. 


fied it ; and would that his writings were more 
often searched for instances of this, than for 
abstruse doctrines. With what patience, what 
tenderness, did he treat those who bad just 
begun to have glimpses of the Truth, but were 
not yet fully emancipated from the errors and 
vices of heathenism ? 
er 
We insert a communication, over the signa- 
ture of R., containing strictures on the essays 
of T. H.S., which have recently appeared in 
our paper, although we have not discovered a 
disposition in T. H. S. to substitute anything 
in place of our mode of silent worship. 
a 
Nore.—Repeated instances of failure to receive 
money, represented to have been sent me by mail, 


induces me to advise persons to send by check, 
draft, or post-office money order. E. Comuy. 
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Dien, from the effects of a fall, on the 27th of‘ 
Twelfth month, 1867, at her residence near Smith- 
held, Ohio, Mary Watson, in the 83d year of her age; 
a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, at Glen Cove, L. J., on the 5th of First mo., 
1868, Hannan, widow of Isaac T. Hopper, aged 
nearly 79 years. 

ae 

LECTURE FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

” Subject—“ The Law of Kindness Historically Con- 
sidered.” On Fourth-day evening, 22d iust., at 8 
o'clock, P.M., at Ninth and Spring Garden Sts., by 
Rospert Date Owen. 

ae 

FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

First month 21st, 1868, at 7} o’clock, Lecture by 

Joun J. Wuire. Subject, The French Revolution.” 


—— 40m 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

I have carefully read the remarks of T. H. S., 
in the Intelligencer of last week, and those 
published some time back, and «m deeply im- 
pressed with the feeling that he writes without 
a proper appreciation of the solemnity and 
beauty of the worship of the Father, as prac- 
ticed by the Society of Friends. 

Karly in life { was led to mingle a good deal 
with church people, so calied, and gained much 
information as to their modes of worship, and 
can truly say, the more I learned of them, the 
deeper grew my attachment for the simple sol- 
emn worship of our people. 

If ever there was a mode that raised the 
heart above the littleness of humanity,—that 
brought in dread array before the mental eye 
the weaknesses and follies of our past lives,— 
surely it is found in the silent sittings of a 
Quaker meeting. 

A due reverence for, and a proper under- 
stanling of, the teachings of tho-e who are 
gone, will beget an humble, trusting feeling, 
and not the self satisfied and self righteous one, 
incompatible with the proper discharge of 
present duty. 

T. H. S. speaks of an absence of indepen- 
dence of thought among Friends, and a-ks that 
in our religious, as in our business lives, we 
should think more for ourselves. ‘To my mind, 
it is just because the true Quaker does think 
and work for himself in spiritual matters that 
he is strong in the battle of life. 

We want no new forms nor any exercises 
introduced into our meetings. Individual 
faithfulness alone is needed; were that main- 
tained among us, we would indeed be a bright 
and shining light in the world, and as terrible 
to evil doers as an army with banners. It fills 
me with sadness to find one among us that 
would change our mode of worship and manner 
of dving business in our meetings. No body 
can be more impressive than our Yearly 
Meetings, nor can any form or ceremony be 


devised that will add to their weight and au- 
thority. R. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 14. 
Menicnu, Nov. 2d, 1867. 

Not far from St. Sebaldus’ church is the 
college that Melancthon founded, and before 
the college the beautiful statue of Melancthon, 
draped in a pelis-e, and in the attitude of bless- 
ing with one hand, while the other holds a 
book. In the square are some of the most 
stately houses of Nuremberg. We visited the 
Germanique Museum, an old convent full of 
antiques (Medizeval,) and containing a picture, 
by Kaulbach, of Otto the Great opening the 
tomb of Charlemagne, which is truly magnifi- 
cent in design, expression, color and execution. 
The picture is the representation of a fact. 
We stayed four or five days in Nuremberg, 
and I would advise every European tourist to 
take it in his way. Its general architecture is 
interesting, and it is a clean, prosperous looking 
city, doing honor to its Protestant culture. On 
Sunday all the shops were shut, and the people 
were walking in the streets and singing in their 
houses. On Monday last we left Nuremberg 
for Ratisbon, again travelling Franconian 
Switzerland as far as Schwandorf. It was an 
interesting looking country, and I was sorry 
that we could not stop and explore its grottos, 
where are found antediluvian fossils that are 
very curious, specimens of which ate in col- 
lections in Nuremberg. We arrived at Ratis- 
bon at 3 o’clock, in a great rain, and of course 
could do nothing on that day; but on the next 
day, which was very pleasant, we visited the 
Hotel de Ville, in which the Diet of the German 
Empire sat from 1648 to 1804. It is a large 
hall, containing a small table, at which refresh- 
ments were formerly served, and the old leathet 
chair in which the Emperor sat while presiding 
over the Diet. At one end of the hail was a 
gallery for ladies. I seated myself in the Km- 
peror’s chair, and called on my imagination for 
the great assembly. A smaller hall, next to 
this, was called the Congress of Princes. This 
was ornamented with tapestries, those on one 
side being the fourteenth century's work, those 
on the other the sixteenth, some of which were 
very beautiful and expressive. Ano:ber room 
was filled with wooden models of old mansions, 
churches and bridges, of Ratisbon mainly, but 
also of other places. Among them was a model 
of the old clock at Strasburg,—so famous. The 
rest of the party descended into the dungeons 
and torture-rooms, but I declined. I had 
seen some instruments of torture in Nurem- 
berg, and my imagination is too vivid for such 
things. The woman who was showing them 
said, ‘“ But they will be used no more forever,” 
as if to encourage me; but I stood at the out- 
side door until the others came up, viewing a 
fresco of a tournament on the building opposite. 
It had been injured by the weather and time, 
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but still looked very spirited. There was much 
more frescoing in Ratisbon than in Nuremberg, 
and R. looked old and ruinous, as [ had ex- 
ected to see Nuremberg. The streets are 
filled with beggars, and I did not see one-beg- 
gar in Nuremberg. The market for fruits 
seemed good ; but wood was sold in small quan- 
tities, and women were carrying it on their 
backs in baskets, suggesting small meénages. 
The only thing that looked prosperous in Ratis- 
bon was the palace of the Prince of Tour and 
Taxis, which was formerly the convent of St. 
Kmmeran. One part of it was built in the 
seventh century, but there is a vast amount of 
restoration about it and constructions of later 
date. ‘This palace is on the outskirts of the 
city, and its gardens are where the ramparts 
were formerly. They are open at all hours 
every day to the public; and from eleven to 
twelve every day the public are admitted to the 
gallery of pictures and to the chapel, which is 
of beautiful modern construction, containing 


six painted windows, esch of which consists of 


three golden or silver gothic spires, within 
which stands either a Hebrew prophet or an 
apostle. Each of these spires is different, and 
the colors of the garments of the figures are of 
surprising splendor. A marble Christ, as large 
as life, by Daoneker, hangs over the altar. In 
the middle of the chapel is an opening in the 
floor, and one sees below, five or six tombs, 
surrounded by beautiful bronze work. Asa 
great favor, we were allowed to go down; and 
we found there another altar, and seats for 
those attending funeral service. Everything 
looked new and perfect. We were not admit- 
ted to see more of the house, but went into the 
old church of St. Emmeran close by. This is 
the oldest looking and most remarkable church 
I have visited ; the frescoing is very florid. In 
the church were two mummies of martyrs, 
which had been brought from Rome, most hor- 
rible, ghastly images, with jewels of great 
splendor in their sockets where eyes should be, 
and in the nostrils, on the mouth, in the head- 
dress, about the neck, round the wrists, on the 
feet and on the dresses, blinding diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds. It seemed to me the worst 
possible taste,—a skeleton covered with jewels. 
Lamps were burning and people were kneeling 
betore these frightful objects. The whole 
church was oroamented in every niche and 
corner with statues of saints, angels, Mary 
mother, and Christ in every form,—a child, 
bearing the cross, crucified, and performing 
miracles. There were two very large chapels 
filled with funereal monuments; in one there 
seemed to be monuments to all the Emperors, 
including one to Miria Theresa. In the other 
chapel was a landscape in wood, with figures of 
Jesus Christ and the sleeping disciples on the 
Mount of Olives. This is not the Cathedral of 


Ratisbon; that is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
has two most beautiful towers, though neither 
of them is quite finished. The beauty of the 
interior consists of its painted windows. 1 was 
present here at a silent mass; [ do not know 
that it was a mass, but it was a service, and 
every one seemed very much wrapped in de- 
votion ; no word was uttered, and there was not 
even music. We took a carriage at two o'clock 
and drove to the village of Donaustauf, to see 
the Walkalla. We crossed the Danube and 
another river which flows into it, and rode 
some miles through a rather flat country, seeing 
afar off the Walhalla, or temple of Germanic 
Glory, a building on the model of the Parthe- 
non, with fifty-two Doric pillars. It is built on 
a hill, and forms a striking object in the lind- 
scape. When we arrived at the village of Don- 
austauf, we lost sight of the temple, and 
alighted bebind the hill, which we ascended by 
a winding path through the woods, which path 
brought us quite abruptly upon the building, 
which is of pure white marble, set upon a 
marble underpinning. We approached it in 
such a way that we first surveyed the back of 
it, the tympanum being ornamented with fig- 
ures of Arminians conquering the Roman Va- 
rus. It is in high relief and superb, (by 
Schwanthaler.) We then walked round to the 
front, where there is a white marble staircase 
of two hundred and fifty steps leading from the 
meadows that border the Danube. It must be 
perfectly magnificent to view this beautiful 
temple from the Danube, standing, as it does, 
on the brow of a nearly perpendicular hill, up 
which this gigantic staircase leads. On the 
front tympanum is another sculpture in high 
relief, representing Germania recovering her 
liberty at the battle of Leipsic. Our party 
descended the first flight of steps in order to 
look up and see this beautiful sculpture of 
Schwanthaler’s. We then went in and found 
ourselves in a vast hall of marble. The length 
of the longitudinal walls is broken by two clus- 
ters of pillars, whose capitals are balconies at 
the common height of a lofty room, where a 
cornice extends all round; on which stand, at 
intervals, twelve Walkyrias, (the warlike vir- 
gins of the Northern Mythology.) There are 
colossal statues, draped and colored, that hold 
up the ceiling, which is b/ue, in squares, in 
each of which is a white star. Between the 
Walkyrias, set in gold letters, in beautiful 
ashes of ruse colored marble, are the names of 
all heroes and other eminent men of Germanic 
race, including the Anglo-Saxon rulers of Kng- 
land who were eminent. Beneath the cornice, 
and extending round the hall, is a frieze of 
white marble, in which is sculptured in figures 
the progress of the Germanic race, from the 
emigrant wagons and war-chariots of the first 
Germans in Europe, to the development of the 
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tory, one looks upon the advantages that Ame- 
rica has at her disposal for solving the prob- 
lems of humanity; it is about as much as one 
can bear, to think of the narrow, selfish views, 
and even of the innocent ignorance of Ameri- 
cans. At how many crises of history have 
such great chances presented themselves in 
vain, aud the patriot prophet cried out, in the 
name of truth and humanity, which are the 
voice of God, “ Ye will not come unto me that 
ye might have life!” When shall we learn 
that we must fasten our car of state to a star? 
“It is only by celestial observations that tbe 
seas of this world can be traversed.” KE. P.P. 


—_———<8—-——__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY. 
Died, on the 31st of December, at the hour of midnight, 
the year of 1867. 
Another year has breathed farewell ; 
And still, o’er hill and valley, swell 
Faint echoes of his funeral knell. 


arts and sciences. Beneath this frieze are 
more than ove hundred busts of all the artists, 
poets, philosophers, heroes, discoverers, &c., of 
the Germanic race, whose portraits could be 
obtained, all of pure white marble; and, as it 
seemed to me, of the ‘best execution. There 
are already two rows of busts round this vast 
hall, and each bust is on a marble shelf, held 
up by a figure of some kind representing labor. 
The groups of busts are divided by six life-size 
Victories, by Bauch. The pavement is of 
white marble, with a mosaic pattern in colored 
marbles; it is so highly polished that it seemed 
as if we were walking on a mirror. We were 
all provided with soft slippers, put on over our 
shoes, so that instead of soiling we might help 
to polish this beautiful fluor. At the back of 
the hall was a door which led by marble steps 
up a winding way to the level of the cornice; 
and here we found a narrow passage way lead- 
ing from the front gallery to the balconies in 
the pillars, and from these, as well as from the 
gallery open in front, we had fine views of the 
hall. Both walls of this narrow gallery are of 
the same rose-colored marble that forms most 
of the walls, and so highly polished that the 
light which came in by the balconies made it ap- 
pear as if we were walking through wide spaces; 
and we were surprised at touching them with 
our hands. It is a most magnificent structure 
certainly, and most magnificently filled with 
master-pieces of ari, and is a monument of 
glory to the king who projected it and carried 
it out. It cost four millions of dollars, which 
sum was divided among the greatest architects, 
artists and most skilful workmen of Germany. 
Wagner made the white marble frieze of which 
I spoke. A fire is kept in the cellar all win 
ter, and the registers are cunningly distributed, 
so as not to deform the building. The people 
who take care of it occupy a dwelling in the 
woods near by. It is open every day, and 
beautiful stereoscopic and photographic views 
of the interior and exterior are for sale there; 
also books of description ; but the name of every 
bust is cut upon it, so that there is no occasion 
for a catalogue. It is lighted from the top. 
In the village of Donaustauf we found a coun- 
try-seat (a large palace and gardens) of the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis, who seems to be the 
one great nobleman of Ratisbon. Oa Wednes- 
day we left for Munich, and arrived here at 
night. On.Thursday we walked round the city 
into Promenade Platz, looking at the statues; 
also visited our banker, and read disagreeable 
American news. Our leading politicians, even 
of the Republican party, with a few exceptions, 
are not single-minded enough; they think too 
much of serving their own petty ivterests when 
they should think only of the great interests of 
the Federal Union and of human civilization, 
When taking the standpoint of Kuropean his- 
















His spring-time passed among the flowers; 
There came, to dim those buppy hours, 
No griefs, beyond soft April showers. 


And when the song-birds’ merry lays 
Proclaimed the sun-bright summer days, 
He trod in manhood’s sterner ways. 


He bravely reaped, with care and pain, 
Through noontide’s heat and sorrow’s rain, 
To garner up Lite’s ripened grain. 


Then when the song birds southward soared, 
His toil had ceased, his sheaves were stored ; 
Plenty sat smiliog at his board. 


But now when rest had come at last, 
He often turned a glance to cast 
Far back into the happy Pasr. 


The friends that cheered youth’s sunny day— 
The flowers that bloomed along lite’3 way— 
Were goue. He asked, “ Ob! where are they ?” 


A deep chill crept his spirit o’er, 
As froin the forest and the shore 
Came a sad murmur of “No more.” 


And when the winter cast its snow 
Upon bis head,—he joyed to know 
The end was near,—and he must go. 


So when the midnight shadows wave 

Round dreary Winter’s icy cave, 

Time laid the Oid Year in his grave. 
Purouase, 1868. H. L. F. 


——> 66 ———_—_—_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 


’Midst the wilderness of sand, 
In Arabia’s arid land, 
And on Syria’s plains— 
Where no other verdure grows, 
Springs this wondrous roving rose, 
And a foothold gains. 


From the cleft rock see it shoot— 
Io the trodden path take root— 
Clingivg to the walls 
Where the broken columns say, 
Glory all has passed away 
From proud Tadmor’s halis. 
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Growing where no dews distil— 
Where no rains the fountains fill,— 
God a way bas planned, 
That the hidden germ may shoot, 
And the plant perfect its fruit 
In this barren land. 


From the earth its roots uptorn, 
By the tropic breezes borne 
To the far-off main— 
There the seeds due moisture find ; 
Soon the sea is left behind 
For the desert plain. 
There 1ts leaves of vivid green, 
Quickly springing forth are seen, 
To redeem the waste 
From the dreariness that reigns 
In these trackless barren plains, 
With no beauty graced. 
Tiny desert flower, in thee 
Tokens of God’s love we see, 
And his watchful care— 
Who can thus dispel the gloom, 
Make the lonely desert bloom 
As a garden fair. 


Where the tropic blossoms glow, 
As amid the arctic snow — 
Everywhere we trace 
Foot- prints of the mighty God, 
E’en where man hath seldom trod,— 
Tokens of his grace. 4. ¥. 
—~—--~4§ =o 


From the Evening Bulletin 
THE NEW POLAR CONTINENT. 


Letters from Capts. Long and Raynor—The 
Names Suyggested— Supposed Extent of the 
Land. 


[From the Honolulu Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 9.] 


One of the most interesting items that we 
have learned from the whalemen, who have 
cruised in the Arctic Ocean the past summer, 
is the discovery of extensive land in the mid- 
dle of that ocean, which may yet prove to be a 
Polar Continent. The existence of this land 
has long been known, but owing to the impassa- 
ble ice barred along its shores, of its extent and 
character nothing very definite has been known 
until this season. Baron Wrangell, the famous 
Russian explorer, first communicated to the 
world the knowledge of its existence, as he 
learned it from the Siberian Indians, and it is 
simply marked on most Arctic charts, “ exten- 
sive highland.” It should be stated that the 
past summer has been the mildest and most 
favorable for whaling ever known by our oldest 
whalemen. One master says that he did not 
see a piece of ice as large as his hand till he 
reached the Straits, and even beyond that, up 
to 72 deg., the sea was generally free from float- 
ing ice. The weather, for the most part, has 
been exceedingly mild, with southerly winds 
prevailing, which has tended to melt the ice or 
drive it northward. Asa result of the favor- 
able state of the ocean and weather, the ships 
have gone farther north this summer than ever 
before, some having reached as high as latitude 
73 deg. 30 min. 








Captain Long, of the bark Nile, who seems 
to have examined the land most attentively, 
having cruised along the entire southern coast, 
has drawn a sketch of its appearance. It is 
quite elevated, and near the centre has an ex- 
tinct crater cone, which he estimated to be 
2,480 feet high. He named it Wrangell’s 
Land, after the noted Russian explorer. The 
west point he named Cape Thomas, after the 
seaman on his ship who discovered it, and the 
southeast point Cape Hawaii. The names 
given by Capt. Long are so exceedingly appro- 
priate that we doubt not Geographical Socicties 
of Europe and America will adopt them, and 
call this land Wrangell’s Land. Capt. Long 
has prepared fur us an account of the interest- 
ing discovery, which we insert here: 

Hono tutu, Nov. 5, 1867.—H M. Whitney, 
Esq.—Sir :—During my cruise in the Arctic 
Ovean this season I saw land not laid down on 
any chart that I have seen. The land was first 
seen from the bark Nile on the evening of the 
lith of August, and the next day, at 9.30 
A. M., the ship was 18 wiles distant from the 
west point of the land. I had good observa- 
tions this day, and made the west poirt to be 
in latitude 70 degrees 46 minutes north, and 
longitude 178 degrees 30 minutes east. The 
lower part of the land was entirely free from 
snow and had a green appearance, as if covered 
with vegetation. There was broken ice between 
the ship and the land, but as there was no indi- 
cations of whales, [ did not feel justified in en- 
deavoring to work through it and reach the 
shore, which I think could have been done 
without much danger. We sailed to the east- 
ward along the land during the 15th and part 
of the 16th, and in some places approached it 
as near as fifteen wiles. 

On the 16th the weather was very clear and 
pleasant, and we had a good view of the middle 
and eastern portion of the land. Near the cen- 
tre, or about in longitude 180 deg., there is a 
mountain which has the appearance of an ex- 
tinct voleano. By approximate measurement 
I found it to be 2,480 feet high. I had excel- 
lent observations on the 16th, and made the 
southeastern eape, which I have named Cape 
Hawaii, to be in latitude 70 deg. 40 min. 
north, and longitude 178 deg. 51 min. west. 
It is impossible to tell how far this land extends 
northward, but as far as the eye could reach we 
could see ranges of mountains until they were 
lost in the distance; and I learn from Capt. 
Biven, of the ship Nautilus, that he saw land 
northwest of Herald Island as far north as lati- 
tude 72 deg. 

The first knowledye of the existence of this 
land was given to the civilized world by Lieut. 
Ferdinand Wringell, of the Russian Navy, who, 
I find, in 1840, was an Admiral in the same 
service. In his expeditions from Nashne 
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Korymsk, in the consecutive years from 1820 


to 1824, he obtained information from the 
Tschuktschi that on clear days, in the summer 
seasun, they could see land north from Cape 
Jakan. 

From the appearance of the land as we saw 
it, | feel convinced that it is inhabited, as there 
were large nuwbers of walrus in this vicinity, 
aud the land appeared more green than the 
maiu coast of Asia, and quite as capable of sup- 
porting man as the coast from Point Harrow to 
Mackeuzie river or the northern parts of Green- 
land, which are in a much higher latitude. 
There is a cape a little to the westward of Cape 
Jakan, which has a very singular appearance. 
On the summit and along the slopes of this 
promontory there is an immense number of up- 
right and prostrate columns—some having the 
appearance of pyramids, others like obelisks; 
some of them with the summit larger than the 
base. The character of the surrounding coun- 
try, which was rolling, with po abrupt declivi- 
ties, made these objects eppear more singular. 
They were not in one continuous mass, but 
seatiered over a large surface, and in clusters 


of fifteen or twenty yards, with intervals of 


several hundred yards between them. 

While at anchor near this place, Captain 
Phillips, of the Monticello, came on board and 
drew wy attention toa large black place on the 
slope of oge of the hills, and said he thought it 
was coal. We examined it with the telescope, 
and it had a very distinct appearance of coal. 
It glistened in the sun, and appeared like a 
large surface which had been used as a deposit for 
coal. It was about one and a half miles in length, 
and one-half mile in breadth, the country sur- 
rounding it being covered with vegetation. 
From 175 to 170 degrees east there was no in- 
dications of animal life in the water. We saw 
no seals, walrus, whales, or animalcule in the 
water. It appeared almost as blue as it does 
in the middie of the Pacific Ocean, although 
there was but from fifteen to eighteen fathoms 
in any place within forty miles of the land. I 
think the position I have assigned to this land 
will be found correct, as Mr. Flitner examined 
my chronometer on my arrival, and found 
it only one and a half milcs in error. 

I have named this northern land Wrangell’s 
Land, as av appropriate tribute-to the memory 
of a man who spent three consecutive years 
north of latitude 69 deg., and demonstrated the 
problem of this open Polar Sea forty five years 
ago, although others of much later date have 
endeavored to claim the merit of this discovery. 
The west cape of this land I have named Cape 
Thomas, from the man who first reported the 
land from the masthead of my ship, and the 
southeastern cope [ have named after the largest 
island in this group. As this report has been 
hurriedly prepured, I would wish to make more 
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extended observations on the subject, which 


may be of benefit to other cruisers in this diree- 

tion, if you will allow me room in your paper 

oa some future occasion. Yours, very truly, 
Tuomas Lona. 

The next interesting inquiry relates to its 
extent. As near as we can learn, after diligent 
inquiry, nv one landed anywhere on it, though 
several vessels coasted within a few miles of it. 
The southern shore rups a distance of ubout 
100 miles east and west. How far it extends 
north is at present a matter of conjecture. 

Capt. Biven, while cruising near Herald Is]- 
and, north latitude 71 deg. 20 min., west lon- 
gitude 175 deg., and distant about 80 miles 
from the southeast point of Wrangell’s Island, 
saw the mountan ranges extending to the north- 
west as far as the eye could reach. He thinks 
it not improbable that it extends north several 
hundred miles. If so, it would appear to be 
of great extent, perhaps sufficient to be termed 
a cootinent. By taking a chart of the Arctic 
Ocean, and marking the land from two points 
named above, it will be found to lie about sev- 
enty miles distant from the Siberian coast. 
The straits between the two shores are usually 
blocked with ice, but this season they have 
been quite clear. Capt. Long thinks that a 
propeller might readily have steamed far up 
north either on the west or east side of this 
land, and made full discoveries regardiog its 
extent and character. 

The following letter from Capt. Raynor con- 
tains some additional particulars relating to the 
northerly current past Herald Island, a circum- 
stance noticed by several masters, and which 
tends to confirm the opinion that the newly dis- 
covered land extends some distanced tu the 
porth. In the channel north of Herafd Island 
the sea was clear of ice as far north as the eye 
could reach from the vessel that went farthest 
into it. 

Hionotuu, Nov. 1, 1867.— Mr. Whitney— 
Sir: lo compliance with your request, I send 
a short account of a large tract of land, lying 
in the midst of the Arctic Ocean, hitherto but 
little known. This land has heretofore been 
considered to be two islands, one of which is 
marked on the English charts as Plover Island, 
which is laid down to the W. S. W. of Herald 
Island. ‘The other is simply marked “ exten- 
sive lands with high peaks.” On my lust 
cruise I sailed along the south and east side of 
this island for a considerable distance three 
different times, and once cruised along the eo- 
tire shore, and by what I considered reliable 
observations, made the extreme southwest cape 
to lie in north latitude 70 deg. 50 win., and 
east longitude 178 deg. 15 min. The south- 
east cape I found to lie north latitude 71 deg. 
10 min., and west longitude 176 deg. 46 min. 
The south coast appears to be nearly st:aight, 
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with high, rugged cliffs and entirely barren. 
The northeast coast I have not examined to any 
extent, but it appears to run from the southeast 
cape in a northwesterly direction for about 
fifteen or twenty miles, and then turns to the 
north and northeast. I earned from Capt. 
Biven that he traced it much farther north, 
and has seen others who have traced it to 
north of latitude 72 degrees. I think there is 
no doubt that it extends much farther to the 
north, and that there is another island to the 
east of it, say in lougitude 170 degrees west, 


and to the northwest of te (nhs with a 


passage between it and the iand [ have just de- 
scribed. My reason for thinking so is this: 
we always find ice to the south of the known 


land farther to the south than we do to the 


eastward of it. The current runs to the north- 
west, from one to three knots an hour. 

In the longitude of 170 degrees west we 
always find the ice barrier from fifty to eighty 
miles farther south than we do between that 
and Herald Island, and there is always a 
sirong current setting to the northwest between 


these localities, uuless prevented by strong 
northerly gales (for in such shoal water as the 


Arctic Ocean, the currents are changed easily 


by the winds), which would indicate that there 
is a passage io that direction where the waters 
pass between twe bodies of land that hold the 


ice, the one known, the other unknown. 


{ would add that the southwest cape of the 
island described above lies seventy-five miles 


distant from the Asiatie or Siberian coast. 
Yours, very truly, 
Geo, W. Raynor, 
Master of ship Reindeer. 





POCKET-MONEY FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 
The Germantown Telegraph says: 


‘“* How to raise pocket-money is a hard ques- 


tion for a great many farmers’ sons to solve. 


True, some may have but little trouble to get 
it, providing their parents are wealthy; but to 
this class [ shall not speak. To such boys as 
like to earn what they spend, and have a desire 
to become farmers, I will present a plan by 
which both these ends may be attained to a 


more or less degree. 


‘‘Tn the first place it will be necessary to 
have a small piece of ground, on the farm, of 


eourse; to those who cannot get that, my plan 


will not be feasible. After having got your 
land you are ready to commence operations. 
All your spare moments may be employed upon 
it. [ suppose most boys would know what to 
plant; but still a few hints from one who has 
tried it may not be out of place. If you are 
near a ready market, 1 would suggest early 
vegetabies, such as peas, string beans, beets, 
early potatoes, ete.; and to those that were a 






distance from any such market, pop-corn might 
be raised to advantage, or white bush- beans, as 
they always command a good price if a good 
article ; still a great deal would depend on the 
nature of the land, and what was most in de- 
mand in either case. After planting, do not 
think that your work is done tili harvesting ; 
but keep the ground mellow; hoe your crops 
as oftea as you can; do not let a weed be seen, 
for all that goes to nourish the weed will be 
taken from your pocket. It will take you buta 
few moments a day to hoe it over, if you do not 
have too much ground, which would be worse 
than haviog none, for you will find that a littie 
ground well tilled is a great deal better than 
a good deal left to take care of itself, or only 
half taken care of. 

“« Another thing you will find to be of great 
use to you as well as a pleasant pastime, and that 
is, to have a blank book, in a part of which you 
should set down the time of planting, the kind 
of manures used, and which gave the best satis- 
faction; how your crops stood the drought or 
wet weather, as the case might be; and in fact 
anything which you might think would benetit 
you to know in a succeediog year. In another 
part of my book [ would keep an account with 
my land, charging it with the manure, seed and 
labor, and giving it credit for its produce. In 
this way you can see at a glance what crops pay 
the best, and what manure will produce the 
largest crops. In keeping your books for a few 
years you will derive much pleasure in looking 
back at your first beginning to farm for your- 
self. 

“Tf for the first year or two your pocket- 
money does not equal your expectation, you 
must not be discouraged, but remember that 
what does not go into your pocket goes into 
your head in the shape of experience, whien 
will be of great use to you in future years. Let 
those who can, try this; it will cost them noth- 
ing if they are living on farms, for all the work 
may be dune at nouns, nights, and early in the 
morning.- It will not only be a source of plea- 
sure to them, but also of profit.” 


—_ —- +e - 


These statements should have appeared last 
week, in connection with the Monthly Review 


of the Weather, but were unavoidably crowded 
out.—Ebs. 


The following item, recently published, must be 
particularly gratifying to every citizen of Philadel- 
phia. 

“ The official report of interments in Philadelphia, 
for the year 1867, makes the whole number 13,933. 
This is 2,870 less than the whole number for 1866, 
and it shows dn extraordinary degree of good health. 
The population of Philadelpbia is not less than 
700,000. The death-rate during the year has, there- 
fore, been just about one io every fifty inhabitants. 
It is not probable that such a moderate rate of mor- 
tality in a year can be found in any large city in the 
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world. Philadelphia retains its character as the 
healthiest of all American cities. 
“The nativities of the deceased for 1867 were— 


United States, - ~ - - 10,489 
Foreign, - - - - - 2,715 
Unknown, - - ° ‘ ic 729” 


Earthquakes in various localities at a distance 
were chronicled in our last month’s report, since 
which time we have had reports of the same kind 
of visitations nearer home. ~A Troy paper, of the 
19th, siates that during the day previous “ a strong 
and terrifying convulsion of the earth had takea 
place in a region of country beginning at Montreal, 
in Canada East, and Bolleville, Canada West, and 
reaching as far south as Troy and Albany, including 
large portions of Vermont and northern New York.” 
The writer then names various places where it had 
occurred, and gives a minute description of the 
shock experienced at Troy. In some localities 
houses were shaken and somewhat damaged. 

It will be seen by the preceding exbibit that the 
quantity of rain which fell during the year 1867 
exceeded that of 1866 by nearly jfifieen inches, while 
the temperature has not only been below that of the 
corresponding month of the year previous, but a lit- 
tle below the average of the past seventy-eight years 
fur the Twelfth month. 

The snow storm of the 12th of the month was a very 
severe one, making unusually good sleighing for so 
early in the season, while that of the last day of the 
year extended a considerable distance south of us. 
‘At Richmond it was six inches deep, while at Dan- 
ville and other more southern portions of that State 
it reached a depth of twelve inches! 

The following table, though not directly pertain- 
ing to the bealth of our city, is nevertheless pos- 
sessed of considerable interest, inasmuch as the 
greater the number of convenient dwellings provided 
for our citizens and their families, the more are their 
comforts enhanced, and indirectly cleanliness and 
health promoted. 

Permits for new buildings issued during 1864, 1603 

“ “ “ “cc 1865, 2024 
“ “ a“ “ 1866, 2753 
increased during 1867 to - e 3777 
being considerably wore than double the number 
erected in 1864, while it will be observed the in- 
crease has been continuous. There were also issued 
in 1867, 1306 permits for additions and alterations. 
J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, First month, 1868. 
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ITEMS. 


Tur Report of the Indian Peace Commissioners, 
which is a document of great length and gives much 
valuable information on the Indian question, is to 
the effect that, lst. The indians have suffered great 
wrongs at the hands of the Government, and its 
white citizens. 2d. That the Indians, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, should be gathered into resérva- 
tions aside from the main routes of travel, placed 
under efficient protection and control, taught the in- 
dustries of peace, brought under the influence of 
Christianity and civilization, aided and instructed in 
the transition from nomadic to productive pursuits, 
and otherwise assisted and directed. 


Tue Iron Mountain Railroad, in Missouri, is being 
rapidly graded, and its construction is pushed for- 
ward vigorously. Already the road is transferring 
ore from the Iron Mountain to St. Louis, whence it 
goes to the furnaces in the States fartber east. 

New MereorotogicaL Instrument.—Prof. De la 
Rive, of Geneva, Switzerland, bas invented an in- 
strument for determining the transparency of the at- 


mosphere. It consists of a double telescope with a 
single eye piece, by which two objects at known 
distances may be compared. Thus the effect of the 
stratum of air between them may be noted. The 
inventor thinks that a measure of transparency may 
be of great importance in a sanitary puint of view. 
He agrees with Pasteur, who supposes that the light 
dry fog which sometimes intercepts the light is 
cansed by myriads of organic germs floating near the 
ea'th, which become transparent when saturated 
with moisture, and are swept to the earth by heavy 
rains. Valliant, however, believes that the haze 
sometimes seen in fine weather is the effect of varia- 
tions in the density of the atmosphere, for reflected 
light, passing through such a medium, would not 
give a distinct im@Pession of distant objects. 

INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN.—The Japanese ports of 
Hiogo and Osaka will be thrown open to foreigners 
on the 26th inst. The Japanese Government agree 
to provide sections of these towns for the residence 
of foreigners, and to fornish them with streets, 
sewers, sea embankments, &c. The Japanese resi- 
dents in these sections will not, however, be com- 
pelled to vacate their houses. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment will reimburse itself for its outlay by the 
proceeds of the leases, which will‘be offered at 
public auction. It will also provide warehouses and 
cemetries. Another foreign settlement is permitted 
On the west coast, and a section of Jeddo will be 
alloted to foreigners. 

SHoppy.—In 1813, the first attempt was made in 
England to utilize such waste material as soft woolea 
rags, worn out carpets, flannels, guernsey’s, siock- 
ings, &c. Afterwards the shoddy machiues were so 
modified as to utilize what is called“ mungo,” which 
consists of threadbare broadcloths of fice quality, 
and is brought from all countries where such clothes 
are worn. At present shoddy forms about one-fifth 
of the weight of the woolen and worsted manutac- 

| tures of West Ridings. Shoddy and mungo mised with 
wool are made into cheap broadcloths and clippings 
of other wovlen cloths and material for ladies’ caps 
| and mantles, for petershams, pilots, pea-jickets and 
| blankets. They enter into the composition of felted 
| cloth used for overcoats, carpets, tuble-covers, etc, 
| It is said the trade could not be carried on without 
shoddy and mungo; and the amount consumed 
| yearly ranges from 70,00),000 to 80,000,000 pounds, 

Tas AnGve or Sixty Decrees —Every mechanic 
has at times observed that there was a certain angle, 
which, when given to the cutting lines of too!s, was 
more effective, and resisted the action of the mate- 
rial in which the tools operated betier than others; 
but with the exception of a. effort to remember 
these lines by the eye, he has no guage or guide to 
assist him in the production of the same angle again. 

It is generally ackvowledged that the cutting an- 
gle of a lathe-turning tool operates best, is the most 
effective, and bas the greatest strength, when formed 
with an angle of about sixty degrees; and this same 
angle, which in tools of this kind may be called the 
“angle of strength,” can be formed to advantage in 
all tools which are used to operate in iron or steel. 

The angel of sixty degrees is easily formed, and as 
easily remembered. To obtain the proper propor- 
tions, inscribe a circle, and in this circle draw an 
equilateral triangle, the points of which intersect 
the diameter of the circle, and this angle has sixty 
degrees, and bas been found by experience to be 
the strongest and most durable form that can be 
given to an iron-cutting toc]. If the reverse of this 
angle, or an indented V of the same form, be made 
in « piece of metal, it will form a guage or guide by 
which to form the cutting edges of nearly all the 
tools of the irou-worker.—American Artisan. 





